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(Editor’s Note: This answer to 
the question proposed in its title, by 
a Doctor of Humane Letters, ap- 
peared in the Dartmouth Alumni 
Magazine, and is reprinted here in 
part, with the approval of author 
and editors.) 


‘Ever since I was a little boy, I 
have been writing; the impulse to 
do it seems irresistible and incur- 
able; no doubt I shall continue an 
addict until the end, as Whitman 
says, “garrulous to the very last.” 
And to that “very last” I shall be 
wondering ,as I wonder now, what 
it is that I am doing, with these 
arbitrary marks on paper. Right 
now, stringing them along in 
groups, here in Florida, in hope of 
making something happen in other 
fellows’ minds a thousand miles and 
more from here. For twenty-five 
years I have been trying to put to- 
gether an essay, under the caption, 
“The Magic of Writing”; I find the 
task increasingly baffling. For noth- 
ing short of magic it is; instead of 
Doctor of Humane Letters I might 
better have been granted the “M. 
A.”—Magician’s Apprentice—for I 
am still trying to figure out the 
real nature of my trade .. . like the 
psychologist having some slight 
aptitude for processes and tech- 
niques but completely in the dark 
as to the essential nature of the 
substance around whose edges he 
bushwhacks gropingly. 

I hear a lot of precious twaddle 
from writers and professors of Eng- 
lish about “self-expression,” “style” 
and whatnot else of the abracada- 
bra of our cult; but it leaves me cold 
—when it doesn’t make me laugh. 
“Self-expression” ? To whom? 
“Style’? What does that mean? 
The more “style” you have the more 
it interferes with the thing you are 
trying to do. The more peculiar and 
“individual” it is, the more you are 
obstructing with your own postur- 
fing self your ostensible purpose of 
getting your Idea over to the Other 
= Fellow—which is the only excuse 
for writing; or talking, or painting, 
or sculpturing, for that matter. 

But even that statement is falla- 
cious; for you are not trying to get 
your Idea over. You can’t do it, un- 
less the Other Fellow already has 
it, latent and unrealized perhaps, 
but there in all its elements. In a 
very real sense, you cannot tell 
anybody anything that he doesn’t 
already know. In other words, you 
can work only with and upon the 
material of his experience. Your 
writing, your procession and ar- 
rangement of words—and above all 
they must be words meaningful to 
him—must incite him to scrabble 
about in his memory for scraps 

(Continued on Page 4) 


From the President 
of Kenyon College 


Freshman English 
And the Peace 


The educational discussions of 
Army and Navy officers and of civ- 
ilians recently commissioned by the 
services have employed over and 
over again a vulgar word. The word 
is as hypocritical as an “Italian 
type” villa in the suburbs; it is 
“cultural background”, 

“Along with this physics and 
mathematics,” say the educational 
planners, “the trainees ought to get 
a little bit of cultural background”. 
The belief is by no means confined 
to the old soldiers and sailors or 
even the new soldiers and sailors. 
Prexies and professors drop the 
phrase casually, as casually as a 
cussing old Irishman crosses him- 
a when he mentions the Virgin 


The business at hand in Wash- 
ington is the training of young offi- 
cers, not their education, but their 
training, either to the point where 
they can be relied upon to give or- 
ders on deck or in the field, or to 
the point where they can be en- 
trusted to use complex engines of 
war. “Cultural background” is 
thought to be a steadier, just as 
regular atendance at church in 
peace time provides a kind of guar- 
antee of respectability. It is 
thought also to provide some relief 
to the tired brain of a technical 
student. An engineer, commenting 
on the severe course for Weather 
Officers in the Air Corps, said, 
“Hadn’t you better throw in a little 
history of music?” 

The engineer and the military 
men are correct in these views. To 
read a few novels or plays or to 
remember a little music may save 
the nerves of intelligent men under 
stress and may, indeed, distract 
them from more dangerous pleas- 
ures. 

The wickedness lies not at all in 
the course of studies designed by 
the military men. ‘These, on the 
whole, are excellent for their pur- 
pose, having but one end, to train 
soldiers. Our enemies won’t wait 
while the Army and Navy add edu- 
cation to the training. The wicked- 
ness lies in the mealy-mouthed no- 
tion of the arte reflected in the sub- 
urbanite word “cultural back- 
ground”. Who taught the prexies, 
the professors, the colonels and the 
lieutenant commanders that they 
should think of cultural background 
instead of one good play or one 
good sonata? 


(Continued on Page 3) 


SCHENECTADY, N. Y. 


Post-War English 


(Editor’s note: These two contributions continue a _ series 
from college administrators, on College English after the war.) 


From the President 
of University of Michigan 


Dear Editor: 

I am not really competent to re- 
ply professionally to your request 
of April 17, but I am willing to 
make a fleeting observation in this 
connection. 

I assume that the teaching of 
English in our colleges has es 
double purpose—the mastery of our 
language as a tool for communicat- 
ing ideas in spoken or written form 
and the development of interest in 
and understanding of a great liter- 
ature. The war is sharpening and 
pointing up the great need for the 
first of these penpoees. and the post 
war world will emphasize both but 
particularly the latter. Literature 
lives in proportion as it reproduces 
life as it has been lived. In a sense, 
it is the distillate of man’s experi- 
ence set down in some appealing 
form. The teaching of literature as 
form and structure is often quite 
sterile and unsatisfying. Most stu- 
dente are challenged by ideas rather 
than by structure. 


In a world of rapidly shifting 
ideas and changes of emphasis, the 
English teacher has a great func- 
tion because his subject matter 
ranges so widely and takes hold at 
so many points. 


It would seem to me, therefore, 
that the field of literature and ex- 
pression will have a tremendous 
opportunity in the years following 
the war and that teachers in this 
discipline can have an importance 
on our campuses all out of propor- 
tion to their numbers. To do this 
they must be vital, imaginative and 
enthusiastic — not routineers and 
“treadmillers”—and they must rec- 
ognize the fact that they deal with 
living concerns and not embalmed 
ideas and attitudes crystalized into 
fossil forms. 


University of Wisconsin. 
—C. A. Dykstra, 


Earlier contributions to this 
series of letters, appearing in 
March and April, were from 
Dean Addison Hibbard, North- 
western University; President 
Ray Lyman Wilbur and Dean 
John W. Dodds, Stanford Uni- 
versity; President Carter Da- 
vidson, Knox College; Chair- 
man C, E. Satterfield and the 
English Staff of Kent State 


University, Ohio. Others will 
follow. 


A United Front 


Many of us, July 1 or thereafter, 
will be increasingly occupied in 
teaching English to young men in 
uniform. Although their course of 
studies may exclude subjects which 
we consider essential to liberal ed- 
ucation, Army and Navy authori- 
ties do recognize the importance of 
training in expression and of some 
understandi of American life and 
ideals through the study of history 
and literature. True, some of us 
who already have had the privilege 
of teaching specialized units know 
that the young men may be inclined 
to regard English as a frill. Worse 


than that, some of us may be in 


danger of considering their hours 
with us as only a merciful pro- 
vision of the armed forces to keep 
us employed. Such an attitude will 
inevitably defeat the objectives of 
the Army and the Navy and, per- 


haps, in the long run, destroy our 
own sense of the validity of what 


we do. 

The statements of Secretary 
Knox, Secretary Stimson and Ad- 
miral Leahy, printed in the Sep- 
tember and October issues of the 
“News Letter”, should persuade us 
that we really have no excuse for 
such an attitude. If they are not 
sufficient, our own experience with 
the appalling slovenliness of ex- 
pression which disfigures the writ- 
ing of many college seniors ought 
to convince us that our part in the 
training of the future officers as- 
signed to us is essential. They will 
be expected to communicate facts 
with greater clarity than we have 
been used to in most undergraduate 
Papers on literature, and they will 
often be forced to write without 
benefit of suggested revisions. If 
we are to prepare them adequately 
for their job, surely we must go at 
ours with a seriousness and confi- 
dence equal to its importance. 


Should we stop there, however, 
we might lose our fight; we could 
not stand against the combined 
weight of mathematics and the 
other sciences, with their heavy ar- 
mor of practicality. And we might, 
at worst, find even History attack- 
ing us in a flank movement, creat- 
ing the assumption that, since we 
were required to use its materiale, 
we had nothing worth-while of our 
own. The young men in training 
might not be aware that such an 
intangible conflict was going on in 
their minds, but they would quickly 
sense its results and side with the 
winners. 

Such an undesirable situation 
could be avoided fairly easily, I 
believe, if, before any such battle 
were joined, we could bring our po- 
tential antagonists over to our side. 
Since my figure of speech is exag- 
gera as well as a trifle shop- 
worn, and no very serious conflict 
between departments exists in most 

(Continued on Page 5) 
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EDITORIAL 


Professor Robert T. Fitzhugh of 
the University of Maryland whose 
name flies at the masthead of this 
little craft, is now a lieutenant in 
the navy and has other duties to 
perform in other places remote 
from here so that he must become 
inactive so far as CEA is concerned 
for the duration. Congratulations 
to Lieutenant Fitzhugh, and, inci- 
dentally, to the United States Navy. 

The Fitzhugh pennant is lowered 
and stowed for the duration and in 
its place flies the burgee of John 
Abbot Clark of Michigan State Col- 
lege, who will serve as assistant 
editor for the balance of the cur- 
rent year. 


Dodd, Mead & Co. anonunce the 
offer of a new intercollegiate fel- 
lowship open to any man or woman 
student in an American college or 
university who wishes to me a 
professional author. The fellowship 
is designed to give undergraduates 
an opportunity to take advantage 
of faculty advice and instruction 
while planning and writing a novel 
and to enable them to work toward 
the completion of the book for one 
year after graduation. The fellow- 
ship is awarded on the basis of 
promise shown, and does not require 
a completed manuscript. The 
amount of the award is $1200 and 
further information may be se- 
cured by writing to the donors. The 
first awards of this fellowship have 
been made to Maureen Daly of Ros- 
ary College and to Barbara Bently 
of Pomona College. 


An inquiry into the prevailing 
methods of teaching written com- 
position in American colleges, under 


retary, was completed nearly six 
years ago. Several pamphlets con- 
taining findings of the inquiry were 
published, and the fact that they 
are still i mailed out in re- 
sponse to scattered requests indi- 
cates that they have not lost their 
timeliness. A quantity of the final 
pamphlet summarizing all findings 
still remains in stock, and it seems 
advisable that these should be fi- 
nally distributed and thus better 
carry out the purposes of the grant. 
This editorial note will serve to ex- 
plain why members of CEA are re- 
ceiving shortly a pamphlet sent out 
from the Secretary’s office. 


A magazine containing practical 
advice on how to write novels, short 
stories, articles and verses, and 
how to market them, periodically 
endeavors to extend its circulation 
among college English teachers. 
These appealing letters from its 
editor-in-chief always give us 
pleasure. Some time ago we called 
attention to one of them which con- 
tained more than a dozen errors in 
spelling, grammar, or good taste. 
Another has just arrived, and copies 
are doubtless in the hands of most 
of our members on a letterhead 
which describes the publication as 
the “Leading, Largest, and Fore- 
most Writers’ Magazine”. In a fore- 
cast of the contents of future is- 
sues, we are told that there will be 
an outline of a novel of the great 
West which will tell of the battle of 
Little Big Horn and of Kit Carson 
and of “Uncle Sam’s camel brigade 
whose wild progenitors still roam 
our desserts”. Surely anyone who 
learns to write from these patterns 
bn acquire originality, if nothing 


Gleaned From the Mail 


Dear Editor: 

I am enclosing payment for Chap 
Books I, II, III and IV published by 
the College English Association. I 
was delighted with John Erskine’s 
“What Should Teachers of English 
Teach?”. 

As a high school teacher may I 
say that most of my colleagues are 
as disturbed over the status of Eng- 
lish teaching today as are the col- 
lege teachers. We believe that un- 
less we set our house in order im- 
mediately, English is going to be 
tossed out of the secondary curricu- 
lum. I have heard administrators 
in St. Louis state that “The Odys- 
sey” and “Julius Caesar” are the 
chief causes of the large with- 
drawal from the first year of high 
school! That seems to be a strong 
indictment of those English teach- 
ers who fail to see their function as 
teachers of humane arts. 

I was so much in accord with the 
points made by Mr. Erskine in his 
address that I felt you would not 
mind an expression from one who 
toils in that vast wilderness of ig- 
norance, the secondary school. 

Very truly yours 

(We print this letter without 
signature, since there is not 
time to secure permission be- 


broadside. Some teachers at Ohio 


verily” to John Erskine’s brilliant 


Wesleyan had kept saying what 
they wanted to do with an English 
Reading Room: so last fall a store 
room in the library was reclaimed 
and made to blossom as the rose. 
Fine carpets were laid, draperies 
were hung by a designer, and 
chairs, floor-lamps, tables, and 
bookcases added. Then in the room, 
which was accessible only through 
the stacks of the library, about 
twelve hundred volumes were 
placed. They include texts of all 
the monuments from “Beowulf” to 
I'homas Hardy, and a few things 
like Edwin Arlington Robinson’s 
Arthurian narratives. In addition, 
there are most of the great studies, 
like those of Klaeber, Skeats, Root, 
Manly, Kittredge, Hanford, Till- 
yard, and Lowes, as well as related 
books on painting and architecture, 
such as Vuveen’s “Elizabethan In- 
teriors”. 

_ Lhe enterprise is now flourishing 
in quiet vigor, the world outside 
notwithstanding. Many of the boys 
who are reading most in the room 
look as if they may be adequate 
soldiers next year. Some of them 
are there, oriented, nearly every 
time we pass the rs. 

Of course, the teachers are the 
main reasons for the success of the 
room. It would not run on its own 
power any more than would a fine 
organ. The teachers assign, urge, 
approve, and, of course, shed a just 
proportion of bitter tears over the 
work of the students. 

One of the teachers — Robert 
Marshall, a man who communicates 
the essence of the humanities and 
has made some literature himself— 
had thirty students in a survey 
course during the first semester of 
this year. At least twenty-four of 
them read, among other things, 
“Troilus and Crisseyde”, “Le Morte 
Darthur”, Geoffrey of Monmouth’s 
“Histories of the Kings of Britain”, 
Tottel’s “Miscellany”, and m- 
burlaine”; and they matched these 
with Robinson’s “Tristram” and 
translations of the “Chanson de Ro- 
land”, the “Nibelungenlied” and 
“Decameron”. They seemed 
gratified over their routine experi- 
ence, which will confirm us in our 
belief that the world can still move 
for the same reasons that it always 


could. 
—Deckard Ritter, 
Ohio Wesleyan. 


Dear Editor: 

The attached item is one term- 
paper-reader’s versified (not poeti- 
cal!) conception of the originality, 
significance, unity, emphasis and 
coherence of the general run of the 
term papers now again about to be 
dumped in our laps. The blithe neg- 
lect of quotation marks, of sources, 
of titles and of spellings are all 
incorporated within the “sonnet” 
which in itself, of course, is no son- 
net. I hope the satirical intention 
is not so lost in its own obscurity 
as to be completely unintelligible to 

ur readers. If it seems so to be— 

et your wastebasket be your filing 
cabinet! 


|\Sixty-two had replied to a question 


(In sonnet form with footnotes) 


Dedicated to William Lytton 
Payne who has read too many. 
In Forty-three at the break of day 
I take up my pen to have my say: 
When to the sessions of sweet si- 
lent thought 

I summon up remembrance of 
things past 

Earth has not anything to show 
more fair 

Than Cortez upon a peak in Darien, 
Or Browning riding hard to Dix 


To his little lowly hermitage 
Down in a dale “hard by the far- 
therest side’. 

With never a bow and scarcely a 
shiver 

I snatch me a quill from out its 
quiver— 

A paper is due, —lay on B. Gurtz 
I'll dig and I’ll note, I’ll even quote. 
Late and soon, getting and spend- 
ing’—and now I’m ending. 


*As quoted in H. Spencer’s ‘Fairy 


ueen’, 
= illusion to Wordsworth’s son- 
net. 


The following documents recently 
received in the editorial mail should 
be of especial interest to many 
members: 
North Carolina English Teacher, 
Vol. I, No .1 (April, 1943). A minia 
ture periodical, eight pages, 4/’x6’’; 
containing news and gossip of in 
terest to school and college teache 
of English in the tarheel state, and 
signed editorials on educational 
matters. Letters should be ad- 
dressed io E. H. Hartsell, Chape 
Hill, N. C. 


College English Compositic 
Courses: An Inventory. The result 
of an inquiry conducted by mem 
bers of the Department of Englis 
Composition at Wellesley Colleg 
Five mimeographed pages summar 
izing procedures followed at vari 
ous institutions of higher learning 


aire sent out by a committee o 
which Miss Elizabeth Manwaring 
chairman. 


A.A.F, Basic Communication. 
outline or syllabus, or comple 
program of instruction for servic 
men aésigned to ‘University 
Wichita. Six multigraphed page 
containing assignments for eac 
week; instructions to teachers 
well as students, and a glossary fe 
use in correcting work in compos 
tion. 

(This is the result of devoted 1 
bor by our recently chosen Director 
Professor Ross Taylor, now leavi 
his classroom to report for servid 
with the Anti-aircraft Artille 
The best wishes of his colleague 
in CEA surround him. —Ed.) ~ 


A Concise Bibliography of 
Complete Works of Richard Her 
(Hengist) Horne (1802-1884) 

Eri J. Shumaker, Asso. Profess 
of English, Denison Univ. 14 pag 


fore going to press. —Ed.) 


a generous grant from the Carnegie 


—W. L. Payne, 
College of the City of New York. 


and cover; paper-bound. 50 cen 
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THE NEWS LETTER 


May, 1943 
Freshman English 
And the Peace 


(Continued from Page One) 


I do not think the fault lies pri- 
marily with the lecturers to upper- 
class elective courses in the novel 
or the modern drama. By the time a 
chemistry major is led by his fac- 
ulty adviser to sign up for a recre- 
ational course in and 
not-too-serious books he is already 
committed to the Hollywood-adver- 
tising agency view of cultural back- 
ground. Perhaps the student lost 
his chance to read literature as an 
honest man—to read with the same 
honesty with which he studies his 
chemistry—when as a high-school 
boy he was told about culture and 
cultural background. Perhaps he 
was never taught literature at all. 
Perhaps he never had the chance to 
look hard at one small poem in 
order to find what it says and to 
apprehend it. Perhaps no one of his 
school or college teachers ever con- 
veyed to him the idea that letters, 
painting, music, history and philos- 
ophy, like chemistry, must be un- 
derstood in little before treated in 
the large. You cannot call the young 
man a hypocrite, for he has no way 
of knowing that the words and 
ideas about the arts which, perhaps 
inadvertently, his teachers put into 
his head, are hypocritical. : 

Any English teacher worth his 
salt knows where to start showing 
a student the nature of literature. 
It is early. School courses in writ- 
ing and reading and Freshman 
courses in reading and writing are 
the time. A boy who reads one good 
poem well, and proceeds from that 
great accomplishment very slowly 
to read with imaginative perception 
and to write accurately about what 
he has read may escape the fallacy 
that his reading is “background”. 
Background indeed! It is a way to 
think. More, it is a way to school 
his feelings as well as his thoughts; 
it is a way to instruct the soul in 
loyalty, joy, love, and the nature 
of perfidy. 

There are so many enormous 
threats to the peace of the world 
that one might plausibly argue that 
any one of a score of them consti- 
tutes the greatest danger to our life 
as a nation and civilization. One of 
these, ponres the greatest, is the 
possibility, nay, the probability, 
that when the war and the neces- 
sity for technical training for tech- 
nical warfare cease the critical 
studies will remain in popular es- 
teem nothing but cultural back- 
ground. 

What are the arts if they are not 
the expression of man’s honesty 
with himself or his lack of it? 
Medicine will be important when 
we try to cope with the post-war 
plagues of Europe, Asia, Africa, 
and the Americas; nutrition, agri- 
culture, engineering and transport 
will be important. But for the peace 
of the world these intellectual en- 
terprises will not approach in im- 
portance one other thing: the de- 
gree to which people know how to 
be honest wtih themselves. 

English studies are ethical, their 
end being the accurate account of 
human nature. To know something 
internal about men and women is to 


acquire two things: the basis on 
which one may judge the values in 
all the elaborate ramifications of 
right and wrong, ugly and beauti- 
ful; and the disposition to regard 
all events of whatever kind in terms 
of man and his good. 

The peace will be won only by 
the sustained effort of hundreds of 
thousands of people who try to 
judge the social, economic, political 
and military problems of the na- 
tions in terms of man and his good. 
World federations and social insur- 
ance plans wil prove peculiarly in- 
consequential in the hands of people 
who regard the most accurate and 
compelling knowledge men possess 
as “cultural background”. 

Much English teaching in school 
and college is devoted altogether to 
revealing the nature of man. For 
the student the quest begins with 
small manifestations. A perennial 
obstacle to our use of the arts lies 
in the pleasures available in the 
pseudo-arte. Unfortunately the Hol- 
lywood version of a good play is 
pleasing to the insensitive person 
unaware that he is seeing one-tenth 
or less of the real statement of the 
original and, perhaps, an enormous 
falsehood, not only in the ending, 
but throughout the film. Fortunate- 
ly, however, young unspoiled minds 
prefer tough and substantial ideas 
to flimsy ones, and in school and 
freshman English the teacher has a 
chance to show a student how to be 
honest in subtle matters as well as 
obvious ones and how to look for 
the elaborate and implied ideas as 
well as the simple and measurable 
ones. 

—Gordon Keith Chalmers. 


Chaucer in War Time: 
A Defence 


In a brief article by Mr. Harry 
entitled “You Will Be 
Mobilized”, which appeared in The 
Reader’s Digest for February 1943, 
and The American Magazine for 
December 1942, occurs a sentence 
that, if I interpret Mr. Hopkins 
aright, is a bit disconcerting and 
annoying to the teacher or con- 
noisseur of literature. This is the 
sentence: 

“T see no reason for wasting 
time on what today are non-es- 
sentials, such as Chaucer and 
Latin.” (The italics are mine.) 

My first reaction was to let this 
statement pass as emanating from 
one whose zeal of the moment out- 
ran his discretion. As several of my 
students, however, strongly resent- 
ed its implication—students do read 
The Reader’s Digest—I have be- 
come more and more irritated by 
its assumptions. I of course take it 
that “President Roosevelt’s right- 
hand man”—one wonders if the edi- 
tors do not mean “handy” man— 
was declaring for a moratorium on 
the study of literature and lan- 
guage for the duration. Not being a 
classical scholar, I shall naturally 
omit all further reference to Latin 
in this indictment, but I must set 
forth the reasons, or perhaps pre- 
judices, that provoke my resent- 
ment at his immediately dropping 
the study of Chaucer and oth 


abidingly famous creators of great 
literature from the curiculum of the 


soldier’s training course, even tho 
the time for such training is lim- 
ited. My objection to this arrogant 
dictum is threefold. First, it seems 
that our boys—and I have two of 
them— in the armed services should 
have a firsthand, vivid, personali 
conception of the actual goals for 
which we are fighting if they are 
to serve the cause of civilization 
most efficiently. Where can they 
better get this dynamic conception 
than from the visions and ideals of 
a fuller day that have haunted and 
prompted the impassioned utter- 
ances of the sages and poets from 
the days of Homer and Plato to 
those of Rupert Brooke and H. G. 
Wells? Isaiah, Socrates, Virgil, 
Horace, Servetus, Milton, Words- 
worth, Tennyson, Lowell, Brown- 
ing, and an innumerable host of 
others—each has given artistic and 
therefore permanent embodiment to 
the dreams of humanity for a bet- 
ter world. "Tis for the realization 
and preservation of these dreams 
that the United Nations are pt 
ing. To the creative author alone 
is granted the mystic power of 
quickening these dreams into con- 
structive and enduring action. May 
our boys over there be saturated 
with and animated by such dreams! 
Secondly, how better can we sus- 
tain the morale of these boys in the 
inevitable hours of discouragement 
and dejection at the front than by 
previously undergirding it by an 
intimate acquaintanceship with and 
reliance upon the courageous, vital- 
izing overflow of soul of these great 
prophets of divinity? The literary 
classics of the centuries will, far 
better than any other stimulus, up- 
on recall renew their high courage 
and restore their mental poise. 
Such inspiring appeals as those of 
Milton’s opening books of “Paradise 
Lost”, or Wordsworth’s “It Is Not 
to Be Thought Of”, or Lowell’s 
“Present Crisis”, or “Commemora- 
tion Ode’, or Tennyson’s “Ulysses”, 
or Browning’s “Epilogue to Aso- 
lando”, or Rupert Brooke’s “Now 
God Be Thanked”, etc. arising spon- 
taneously out of the chamber of 
memory cannot fail to regird the 
discouraged to “up and at it again” 
—this time as never before. 
Thirdly, when the foundations 
and terms of a lasting because an 
honorable, a righteous peace are 
being formulated by the soldier- 
citizen or statesman of tomorrow, 
how necessary that the great truths 
and ideals found in great literature 
blaze the trail and prepare the way. 
man’s ideal, which in the 
last analysis is his real, nature from 
man’s truest, most comprehensive 
interpreter, the creative artist, the 
oman in that glad day of a 
nited Nations’ victory, animated 
by such an ideal, will give his en- 
lightened best, his all for an abid- 
ing treaty founded on justice. 
Consequently, while there are 
technical courses that the prospec- 
tive fighter must pursue in prepa- 
ration for this supreme struggle, 
are there not other so-called but 
miscalled impractical courses that 
upon deeper reflection are seen to 
be equally practical for the imme- 
te task? 


er | dia 


—Milton Simpson, 


Kalamazoo College. 


Editing the 
Day’s News 


By BASTIAN & CASE 


Used in newspaper copyreading 
courses for 20 years, this stan- 
dard college text has been re- 
vised, expanded and brought 
completely up to date by Mr. 
Case. It is a comprehensive in- 
troduction to newspaper copy- 
reading, headline writing, illus- 
tration, makeup, and general 
newspaper methods, with suffi- 
cient material for two full 
semesters of work. 


426 pp., lil, $3.50 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
60 Fifth Avenue New York 


SCRIBNER 


A FRESH, INDEPENDENT 
TREATMENT 


A SHORT VIEW 
OF 
ELIZABETHAN DRAMA 


by 


THOMAS MARC PARROTT 
Princeton University 
and 
ROBERT HAMILTON BALL 


Queens College 
of the City of New York 


300 pages $1.80 


SCRIBNER 


A COMPLETE 
PROGRAM 


for the and 
Navy English courses 


For details write to 


SCOTT, FORESMAN and CO. 
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What’s a Humane Letter? 


(Continued from Page 1) 


from his experience, and newly ar- 
range them into a pattern as nearly 
as possible like the one in your 
mind. If his experience is in no 
respect like yours, you have no ma- 
terial to work upon and can tell 
him nothing. That is why the farm- 
er said upon seeing the dromedary, 
“They ain’t no such animal!” Not 
a fraction of the beast existed in 
his mental experience—he couldn’t 
even imagine him, though there be- 
fore his eyes. 

So, in human—or, let us call it 
humane—communication, it is more 
important for the writer to know 
and write in the vocabulary and the 
terms of the reader’s experience 
than in those of his own. As Henry 
Clay Trumbull said of teaching, un- 
less something is learned, nothing 
is taught. The success of the writer 
and this ability as such, is measur- 
able absolutely so far as concerns 
his communicating anything, by the 
degree in which the reader “gets” 
him. A veteran missionary told me 
of a group of Swedish Christians 
convinced that the Second Coming 
of Christ would be deferred until 
every ‘man, woman and child in the 
world was informed of its approach. 
A delegation of them came through 
the Chinese village where this mis- 
sionary lived, up and down every 
street and alley, punctiliously de- 
claiming, “Christ is coming! Christ 
is coming!” .. . in Swedish! In- 
forming their politely amazed audi- 
tors of —nothing whatever; they 
heard only meaningless funny 
noises. 

Lots of writing is like that; the 
authors, literary snobs, proudly dis- 
playing their vocabularies, juggling 
their ostentatiously queer idiosyn- 
cracies of construction alias ‘style,’ 
do their stuff complacently, imag- 
ining that they are imparting some- 
thing momentous momentously; but 
their projectiles are duds. As Frank 
Tinney used to say of his piccolo- 
playing, “I blow it so sweetly; and 
it comes out so rotten!” The proof 
of any pudding is not in the self- 
conscious technique of the cook, but 
in the enjoyment and benefit of the 
eating. 

Upon a certain day in November, 
1863, one Edward Everett spoke for 
more than three hours; one Abra- 
ham Lincoln spoke for two-and-a- 
half minutes. You would have diffi- 
culty in finding the text of Ever- 
ett’s speech; every school child 
knows by heart what Lincoln said; 
his Gettysburg address is immortal. 
Why I do not know. Simplicity, 
brevity—yes; but it is something 
more than that. Tell me what it is 
about Keats, about the Twenty- 
third Psalm, about—any other of 
the writings with marks on paper 
that grip the hearts of men—that 
makes all the difference. It’s magic, 
I tell you. 

I do not know what it is, though 
all my life I have been searching 
for it, as one with a microscope 
might search for the secret of the 
beauty of a flower, with a telescope 
for the poignant charm of a land- 
scape, with a scalpel dissecting for 
the secret of a great man’s great- 
ness. 


One thing I have found out; that 
is that the art of it abides not in 
the tools, the vocabulary, the ety- 
mology and s » important 
though they be; but in the writer’s 
understanding of and sympathy 
with the reader, with him to whom 
he speaks. By sheer magic, effort- 
less as the movement of a recipro- 
cating engine—better still as the 
song of a meadowlark—he must en- 
ter into and command the spirit of 
his auditor, compelling him to at- 
tune his resources of mind and 
memory and imagination in re- 
sponse. St. Paul said it: “Though 
I speak with the tongues of men 
and of angels, and have not sym- 
pathy, understanding . . . sounding 
brass, or a tinkling cymbal.” 


Burned Books 


The Council on Books in War- 
time has issued a list of books en- 
titled “Books like these were burn- 
ed and banned by the Nazis.” This 
list includes not only two of the 
American authors whose books 
were burned on May 10, 1933; Up- 
ton Sinclair and Sholem Asch, but 
also many of the authors whose 
works have since been banned as 
harmful to Nazi philosophy. The 
list includes such titles as Franz 
Boas’ “Mind of Primitive Man”, 
Ernest Hemingway’s “Farewell to 
Arms” and Sinclair Lewis’ “Main 
Street.” 

This book list has been prepared 
by the Library Committee of the 
Council on Books in Wartime, of 
which Jennie M. Flexner, Readers’ 
Adviser of the New York Public Li- 
brary, is chairman. The list is 
mimeographed and may be obtain- 
ed free of charge, by writing to 
the Counci] on Books in Wartime, 
400 Madison Avenue, New York. 
The Committee used the basic lists 
and the experience of Dr. Alfred 
Kantorowicz as an aid in the prep- 
aration of the final list. Dr. Kan- 
torowicz, who was general secre- 
tary of the libraries of Burned 
Books in London and in Paris, be- 
lieves that all interested in books 
and the diffusion of knowledge 
should make a special point of cele- 
brating this Nazi gesture. He says: 
“It goes without saying that the 
temporary suppression or destruc- 
tion of artistic and _ scientific 
achievement does not in any way 
mean its permanent loss or that of 
the ideas and lessons which it con- 
tains. On the contrary, suppression, 
confiscation, destruction and ban- 
ning have made these books the 
essential, imperishable possession 
of all those who seek to preserve 
the great heritage of the past and 
the achievements of the present.” 

As part of the observance, the 
New York Public Library at Fifth 
Avenue and 42nd ‘Street lowered its 
flag to half-mast for an hour at 
noon on May 10th. The branch li- 
braries of the New York Public 
Library system marked the day by 
exhibitions of the books banned and 
burned and of “Books by Ameri- 
cans which the Nazis would burn 
because they stand for the dignity 
of the individual, brotherhood of 
man and the things of the spirit.” 
These books include Tom Paine’s 
“Common Sense,” Walt Whitman’s 


Strictly Personal 


For the information of many new 
members (who are urged to con- 
tribute to the columns of this in- 
formal periodical as well as to read 
them) the principles governing our 
editorial behavior are here set 
forth. 


1. Ideas, suggestions, criticisms, 
protests, directly or indirectly re- 
lated to college English teaching, 
sent in by members who hope or 
believe that they will be of interest 
to other members, make up the con- 
tents of these columns. 


2. Except in cases of extreme 
provocation, no articles longer than 
1,000 words are accepted. The sub- 
mitting of a longer article implies 
the author’s permission to the edi- 
tor to “cut”, unless such permission 
is denied in an accompanying letter. 


3. The editors and the CEA as- 
sume no responsibility for opinions 
expressed, and welcome widely di- 
vergent attitudes toward any sub- 
ject related to English teaching. 
They desire that these columns shall 
present a fair cross-section of pre- 
judices, opinions, and even writing 
skill within our association. 


4. Because of limited space, the 
editors prefer not to reprint matter 
which has appeared in print else- 
where, but members will be in- 
formed of where it may be found. 
Exceptions to this rule must occa- 
be made. 


5. Advertising is strictly limited 
in space and subject-matter. No ad- 
vertiser is allowed more than four 
inches of space, one column wide, in 
any issue’. His announcements have 
news value of especial significance, 
and are recommended to the atten- 
tion of all members. This paper is 
not dependent upon income from 
advertising; but it has been greatly 
aided by the continuing friendly co- 
operation of its advertising friends. 


6. Subscriptions are not solicited 
outside the CEA membership, al- 
though a special rate has been 
granted to libraries. College Eng- 
lish teachers who are not members 
occasionally receive free copies in 
the hope that they may thus be 
led to join the association. Members 
who have contributed to any issue 
may have extra copies free of 
charge for the asking, while the 
edition lasts. “Chap Books” and 
other printed matter sent out occa- 
sionally with the “News Letter” go 
only to members without charge. 


1 Exception is made in this issue, 
in the case of the announcement 
of a book published for the CEA 
by the Ronald Press. 


“Leaves of Grass,” Abraham Lin- 

coln’s adresses, Carl Sandburg’s 
“ and Wendell Willkie’s “One 
orld”. 


What books would you add to the 
list ? 


Can Your Students 
Write A Novel? 


The Dodd, Mead Intercollegi- 
ate Fellowship offers to stu- 
dents who can write a novel 
the opportunity to compete for 
a $1200 award, to be paid as an 
advance against future royalties 
while the novel is being writ- 
ten. Two awards have already 
been given: to Maureen Daly 
of Rosary College for her novel 
“Seventeenth Summer,” pub- 
lished in April 1942 and now 
in its 13th printing, and to 
Barbara Bentley of Pomona 
College for “Hedge Against 
the Sun” to be published next 
Fall. A new competition is now 
open for 1943-1944. Write for 
brochure to 


DODD, MEAD & CO. 


432 Fourth Avenue, New York 


ADOPTED FOR WAR COURSES 
The reader 


Warfel and Manwaring 


OF THE PEOPLE 
$2.30 
The manual and workbook 


PRACTICAL 
WORD STUDY 


$1.00 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


| Freshman 


Prose Annual 
NUMBER THREE 


GAY - BOATRIGHT,- WYKOFF 
offers timely and 
varied reading which 
* gives information | 


* extends student 
experience 


* shows modern practice 


$1.15 


Houghton Mifflin Co. 
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Ulysses Up-to-date 

The text of this academic sermon 
or literary lecturette is a line from 

a famous poem by Alfred bse 

son. That stimulating 
in his vigorous piece “ lysses”, 
strikes a keynote with ringing 
words of challenge which seem ba 
propriate for our own time: 
strive, to seek, to find, and not to 
yield.” This passage gives, with 
dramatic brevity, the complete story 
of a famous Grecian hero. Ulysses 
had been all over the known world 
of his day, had enjoyed the spirit 
of a great adventure, had drunk 
delight of battle with his peers, had 
suffered greatly, had won success, 


| had gained the honors of a seasoned 


leader, and had become, as he put 
it, a part of all that he had met. 
Returning home, he was not satis- 
fied to enjoy a life of gentle ease. 
He did not wish to grow old in gov- 
ernment or even by his own fire- 
side, but he heard the call of the 


‘| gods and felt the lure of the future: 


“Come, my friends, 
Tis not too late to seek a newer 
world.... 
One equal temper of heroic 
hearts. 


Made weak by time and fate, but 

strong in 

To strive, to seek, to find, and 

not to yield.” 

By application, we may get here 
a living commentary on the college 
generation which a four-years 
course has come to recognize: 

A freshman must strive; 

A sophomore must seek; 

A junior must find; 

A senior must not yield. 

The freshman must strive. Even 
the most sophisticated member of 
the senior class or the most ambi- 
tious candidate for entrance into 
Phi Beta Kappa will confess the 
truth of that statement. The fresh- 
man must have desire for learning, 
for educational accomplishments, 
for self-improvement as the weeks 
go by, and the shell breaks, letting 
his wings flap freely. He must 
sprout ambition—for physical bet- 
terment, for mental attainment, for 
social advancement, and for 
of soul. He will rarely be fully 
hatched when June rolls around and 
his first college year is over; but 
he has been exposed for many 
months to observation, and rational 
change, and what we call advice, 
and he must attempt to stay in the 
marching column while others drop 
behind from chafing shoes and corns 
and bleeding feet on the paths of 
oa. Verily, the freshman must 
strive. 


REVISED EDITION 


The Century 
Collegiate Handbook 


Jones 


A standard guide to the mechanics 
of writing, complete, compact, 
clear, rich in drill materials and 
practical illustrations. $1.35 


D. Appleton-Century Co. 


The sophomore must seek. The 
second year in college should be 
more than a continuation of the 
two semesters that have gone be- 
fore. It should be full of rich ex- 
,| perience of its own—a brand new 
start to progress, a finer house on 
a sunny street; and it should fur- 
nish great incentive for the coming 
race. The sophomore must acquire 
enough sense to understand what 
Holmes meant in “The Chambered 
Nautilus” when he referred to “each 
new temple, nobler than the last”. 
He must seek to make distinctions, 
to detect the various relationships 
ot life, to master some of the se- 
crets of language and science and 
philosophy. The sophomore must 
seek to know the difference be- 
tween his present self and his self 
as a freshman. When he finds that 
out, he is ready to move into the 
moon at third quarter, and write 
junior after his name. 
sophomore must be a seeker af 
truth. 

The junior must find. If he does 
not, as he heads himself for mile- 
stone number three, he will slip and 
slide and lose his way. What a won- 
derfui chance for a modern nursery 
rhyme: 

He may fall down, 

And break his crown, 

And never wear a cap and gown! 
He must find something. He must 
now make discoveries and make 
them fast. He must at least find 
one of the keys to the treasure- 
chest, and one of the keys to the 
powder-house; for if he cannot 
produce the smallest mental explo- 
sion, he is in his place by false pre- 
tence—has either slipped unnoticed 
through the pedagogical gate or 
has stuffed the examination ballot 
box, and is an undesirable cam 
alien, who deserves deportation. 
Verily, the junior must find. 


The senior must stand the final 
test of college education. He must 
not yield. Surely all college gradu- 
ates realize the significant truth of 
this declaration. Many students 
fall by the wayside. Some faint be- 
cause of mathematical pains; some 
become anemic because can- 
not digest the milk of biological 
science; and others die of thirst 
when dry discussions scorch the 
walls of the department of history, 
or sociology, or English. The mor- 
tality rate of many of our Ameri- 
can colleges during the last ten 
years has been too high. The de- 
pression and the impen war 
may have been en partly to blame. 
The shifting itions of col 
standards may have been slightly 
responsible. Individual character, 
however, with all of its background 
in family training and culture, has 
had more to do with the case. The 
senior, then, if 
definition (and this is an age of 
definitions, and definite definitions 
at that)—a real senior is a student 
who did not yield. 

Seniors are not merely sopho- 
mores plus juniors, and therefore 
seniors—the composite of the four- 
years educational course, a finished 
product by virtue of serving — 
or. of gaining good 
building is erected piece by Pe Ag 
or as children pile blocks upon a 
floor. No, it cannot be; it never will 


be in a thousand years. They be- 
come candidates for graduation 
only because, along the track from 
freshman-land to senior-paradise, 
they strove, and sought, and found, 
and did not yield. 
Tennyson was 
knew what he was ing about. 
I think you will agree with me in 
the same conclusion. It is a big 
principle that I have thus figura- 
tively tried to emphasize; and the 
lesson is not only for those who are 
about to become alumni. 
Scholastic achievement deserves 
congratulation. So do courage and 
ambition and the spirit of adven- 
ture in the educational field. As 
hardy buccaneers, when it might 
have been easier to sail the Indian 
Ocean, certain individuals brave 
four wintry seas to gain the place 
all their fellow students ought to 
covet. Who, better than they, should 
firmly believe and truly know, both 


seek, to find, and not to yield”? 
—wWilliam Eben Schultz, 
Illinois Wesleyan University. 


A United Fromt 


(Continued from Page 1) 
institutions, that should not be too 
difficult. Could we not persuade all 
departments about to be engaged in 
teaching military and naval unite 
that instructors in English have not 
the sole responsibility for clear and 
forceful expression? that insofar as 
any teacher in any course permits 
the use of poor English by his stu- 
dente, he is failing in his duty? 
that insistence upon good English 
is even more necessary in the ‘prac- 
tical’ subject matter with which the 
young officer will deal in service 
than it is in the English classroom? 

Some departments of English 
have attempted before now to cre- 
ate such a unified front in their 
institutions, a few of them with 
success. All of us will have to make 
the effort sooner or later if we are 
to eradicate from the und adu- 
ate mind the conception o: good 
English as some — 
only to themes or departmental 

pers. Where could we make a 

ter start than with a group of 
teachers devoted to a common pur- 
pose beyond any merely departmen- 
tal aims? The academic head of at 
least one technical unit—he ie a 
mathematician — has insisted on 
such a conception of common re- 
sponsibility among the departments 
under his supervision. Only as we 
are able in the next few months to 
make his attitude a general one can 
we expect our share in the national 
training plan to gain full attention 
and effectiveness. 


But Percheron. 
—Evelyn Allen Hammett. 


BREAD LOAF SCHOOL 
OF ENGLISH 


MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE 
MIDDLEBURY, VERMONT 


August 9—September 4, 1943 


A graduaie school limited in 
numbers, offering a selection of 
courses in literary history, Eng- 
lish literature, and erican lit- 
erature, all leading to the M.A. 
degree. 

Bread Loaf, situated on the 
beautiful mountain campus, pro- 
vides a unique opportunity for 
combining a summer vacation in 
the heart of the Green Mountains 
with study under — fam- 
ous instructors. 


For information and bulletins address 


HEWETTE E. JOYCE, Acting Director 
Middlebury Vermont 


Successful 


Handbook - Workbook 


for Wartime Courses 


MECHANICS OF THE SENTENCE 
Atice Hype Hupp 
Grammar, tests. 343 pp. 


Practice WorK IN COLLEGE 


ENGLISH 
J. C. Faencu, P. M. 
Structure, grammar, style, idiom, accompanies 
any text. 235 pp. 75c. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


FORTHCOMING 


WRITING AND 
SPEAKING 


cA Basic Course 
in Communication 


By Argus Tresidder and Leland B. 
Schubert, Madison College, and 
Charlies W. Jones, Cornell Univ. 


text specifically designed for 

English Composition courses 
to combine writing and speak- 
ing. Methods and materials are 
the outgrowth of several years’ 
classroom use in the authors’ 
schools. Covers objectives set up 
for Army and Navy training 
programs, Oral and written com- 
position logically blended 
throughout. Always practical; 
many exercises; many examples; 


handbook section. 
Write for Further Details 


The Ronald Press Company 


15 East 26th St., New York, N.Y. 


: 
from looking back and from spying 
out the sun-crowned hills ahead, ergs 
that it is not in vain “To strive, to ee 
- 
—R. W. Whidden, 
Denison University. 
He who rode Pegasus ee 
Now is forlorn; ef 
His mount is extinct fe 
With the unicorn. 
He has no steed 
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SPEECH FOR 
MILITARY 
SERVICE 


W. N. BRIGANCE and 
R. K. IMMEL 


Practical help on speech prob- 
lems for Army and Navy 
officers and men in training. 
Covers voice training, articu- 
lation, development of self- 
confidence, delivery, clear 
Organization of material, 
techniques of demonstration, 
and discussion. 

Ready June ist, about 134 pages. 
Probable price $1.00. 

Write for details 


F. S. CROFTS & CO. 


101 Fifth Avenue New York 


Written expressly for the 
new Army and Navy pro- 
grams by a group, from 
Harvard and M.L.T. 


DIRECT 
COMMUNICATION 
Written and Spoken 


A non-literary manual to in- 
ing 

published. 


| D. C. Heath and Company 


To be published in May 


English Communication 


A HANDBOOK OF 
WRITING & SPEAKING 


By TAFT, McDERMOTT, 
JENSEN, & YEAGER 


Approx. 448 pp. 
Probable price, $1.40 


CONTENTS 
Grammar. The Sentence. Punctu- 
ation. Diction. Logic. Mechan- 
ics, The Paragraph. Organization. 
Précis Writing. The Technical Re- 
port. The Research Paper. Letters. 
Military Correspondence. Speech 
Analysis and Composition. Types 
of Speeches. Interviews, Discus- 
sions, Conferences. Index. 


Write for an examination copy. 


&) FARRAR & RINEHART, INC. 
232 Avenue, New 


1____Suggestions for activities. 


2__._Stage scripts on the war for 
use by theatre groups in reg- 
ular dramatic productions, 
meetings, assembly programs, 
etc. (Script requests to any 
government agency may be 
referred directly through this 
Division of OWI.) 


3_..._Background materials for 
writing on war themes by 
radio workshops and play- 
writing groups. 


4____Transcriptions (spot and 15 
min.) for university radio sta- 
tions. 


5_._._.Newsnotes On Education In 
Other Countries At War 
(United Nations, enemy and 
enemy occupied countries). 


6__.-Releases of factual materials 

on various government war 

campaigns, such as the cam- 

om for farm labor, against 
k markets, etc. 


7—Discussion Guides: 


_._-Guide No. 1—How Can We 
Rationing Work For 
s? 


_...Guide No. 2—Should We Have 
a Compulsory National War 
Service Act? 


_..-Guide No. 3—Does Our Com- 
munity Need to Provide Day 
Care for the Children of 
Working Mothers? 


_..-Guide No. 4—How To Raise 
$16 Billion. 


._.-Guide No. 5—Battle Stations 
For All (see _ publication 
listed below). 


_._.-_Guide No. 6—How Can We 
Win the Battle of Transpor- 
tation? 


No. 7—Meat Rationing: 
How Can We Make It Work 
For Us? 


__.-Guide No. 8—Can We Attain 
Freedom From Want? 


(Other Guides in Preparation) 
8____Informational Materials on 
War Issues and Post-War 


Problems for Discussion or 
Study Groups. 


(Unless otherwise noted, 


items listed are available 
from this office until sup- 
plies are exhausted. er 
titles in production.) 


A Check-List of Services Available To 
College English Teachers 


From the Office of War Information—School and College 
Section—Division of Educational Services, Washington 


Selected OWI Publications 


...-Four Freedoms 
.---Tale of a City 


.---Toward New Horizons — The 
World Beyond the War 


.-.-Toward New Horizons No. 2— 
Proposals for a Free World 


..--Toward New Horizons No. 3— 
The Peace For Which We Fight 


.---The Thousand Million 


..--When Radio Writes for War 
(A guide for radio and stage 
script writers) 


.---The War and Human Freedom 
...-Divide and Conquer 

...--Your War and Your Wages 
_---Inflation 


_.--Battle Stations For All (The 
story of the fight to control 
living costs). Single copies 
only. 


_..-All For One—One For All 
(The story of Lend-Lease) 


Selected Publications of Other 
Government Agencies 


_..._United Nations Discussion 
Guide (U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion) 


_._-Post-War Planning (NRPB) 
__--Post-War Agenda (NRPB) 


_.._After the War: Full Employ- 
ment (NRPB) 


__._After the War: Toward Secur- 
ity (NRPB) 


...-_The Americas Cooperate for 
Victory (Coordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs) 


__.-Latin America (Coordinator of 
Inter-American Affaire) 
__.-Bottlenecks (Army Ordnance) 


_..-Axis Oppression of Education 
(United Nations Information 
Office) 


_..-Reports of the Rubber Survey 
Comm. 


...-U. §. Citizens Service Corps 
(OCD) 
_..-Peace and War, U. S. Foreign 


Policy 1931-41 (Dept. of State) 
Supt. of Documents—25 cents 


_...War and Peace Aims (United 
Nations Information Office) 
610 Fifth Ave., New York City, 
25 cents 


_...You and the War (OCD) 


....How You Can Help Keep War- 
time Prices Down (OPA) 


Meeting the Needs of the Army 
Specialized Training Program 


THE DEMOCRATIC 
TRADITION IN 
AMERICA 


Edited by Colonel Clayton 

E. Wheat, U.S. Military 

Academy, West Point. With 

a foreword by Colonel Her- 

man Beukema, Director of 

Army Specialized Training 
Division 


A superb anthology including 
selections from the books sug- 
gested for reading in Army 
English and History courses. 
An informative and inspiring 
collection extending from 
Bradford’s account of the Ply- 
mouth Plantation to Franklin 
Roosevelt’s recent broadcasts 
and Henry Wallace’s look into 
the world of the future. 


$2.00, subject to discount 
GINN AND COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago Atlanta 
Dallas Columbus San Francisco 


FIFTEEN 
GREEK 
PLAYS 


A revised and enlarged edition of 
Lane Cooper’s famous Ten Greek 
Plays. $3.00 (probable) 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


WE ARE PLEASED TO ANNOUNCE 


Freedom 
Speaks 


IDEALS OF DEMOCRAC 
IN POETRY AND PROSE 


Selected by George. F. Reynold 
University of Colorado 


“THe forthcoming publication of 

this important book is spon- 

sored by the College English As- 

sociation. Contains a collection® 
of imaginative writings from 
world literature, upon which our 
American conception of FREE- 
DOM AND DEMOCRACY is 
based. The book fits admirably 
into modern type English courses 
as a supplementary text. Every 
American college student ought to 
study these significant writings. 
In ten sections totaling about 
300 pages. 

Write for Further Details and Contents 
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